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Association News 


Of immediate interest to every member of the NEASST is the meet- 
ing to be held jointly with the Harvard Teachers Association on March 14 
and announced in detail on the opposite page. Our three major meetings 
of the year have been planned as a unite to give us all a comprehensive 
view of what is being done and what can be done toward the improvement 
of citizenship education. Plan now to attend so that you can share in the 
experience of your colleagues. 


The National Council for the Social Studies will hold its annual meet- 
ing in Buffalo, New York, November 26-28. Many of its sessions will be 
held jointly with the National Council of Geography Teachers, of which 
our President, Dr. Henry J. Warman of Clark University, is also president. 
Not since the 1946 meeting in Boston has a National Council for the 
Social Studies annual meeting been held in the Northeast, and a number of 
years will of course elapse before it is held in this region again. Mrs. 
Dorothy McClure Fraser of Adelphi College, program chairman for the 
NCSS, is well-known to many in New England for her energy, ability, and 
professional vision. She and Dr. Warman, who represents the NCGT in 
programming, assure us that the meetings will be of interest and of value 
to all social studies teachers. Make your long-range plans now to use 
Thanksgiving vacation to go to Buffalo. 


Membership in the NEASST remains an untouched opportunity for 
many New England teachers. Vice-President Richard T. Flood is working 
hard at the membership campaign, but the most effective work, of course, 
is that done by individual members who interest their colleagues in the 
Association. Increased membership will enable your officers to expand the 
program of meetings and to enlarge the BULLETIN. Your cooperation is 
urgently needed. At present the membership is as follows: 

Connecticut 56 Vermont 

Maine 12 

Massachusetts 355 

New Hampshire 23 

Rhode Island 28 


Your editor is anxious to have the names of Association members who 
are willing to review books. Send him your name and address, the subject 
matter area and the school level in which you are interested. A reply from 
him is almost guaranteed! 
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Spring Meeting Program 


Saturday, March 14, is the date set for the NEASST meeting held in 
conjunction with the Harvard Teachers Association. The meeting will 
continue with the theme, Citizenship Education, which was begun at the 
Connecticut conference. A third meeting is planned for May 9, on the 
Clark University campus, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


PROGRAM 


Date: Saturday, March 14, 1953 
Theme: Citizenship Education 


9:00 - 9:30 A. M. Registration Agassiz Theater, Radcliffe College 


9:30 - 11:30 A. M. General Session Agassiz Theater 
Chairman: Mr. Thomas J. Curtin, Director of American Citizenship, 
Massachusetts Department of Education 
Panel Discussion Participants: 
Dr. Lewis Paul Todd, Editor of Social Education. 
Dr. James E. Russell, Assistant Executive Officer, Citizenship Edu- 
cation Project, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Miss Margaret W. Arnold, Teacher, High School, Laconia, N. H. 
Dr. John J. Mahoney, Civic Education Foundation, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Elsie Whitney, Head of the History Department, Dorchester 
High School for Girls, Dorchester, Mass. 


11:30 - 12:00 M. Business Meeting 


Agassiz Theater 


NEASST members are also invited to attend the luncheon on Satur- 
day at 12:45. The speaker will be Willard Goslin, formerly Superintend- 
ent of Schools in Pasadena, California, and currently on the faculty at 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. The luncheon 
will be at the Commander Hotel. The cost is $2.00. Tickets may be 
obtained by writing to the Secretary-Treasurer of the Harvard Teachers 
Association, Harvard University. Those not desiring luncheon are wel- 
come to attend the after-luncheon address by Mr. Goslin. 

The committee responsible for arranging this meeting is composed of 
Dr. Robert J. Schaefer, Harvard University Graduate School of Education, 
Dr. Stanley P. Wronski, Boston University School of Education, and Mr. 
Thomas J. Curtin, Massachusetts Department of Education. 
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A Delegate’s View of the Republican Convention 
of 1952 


By J. Duane Squires* 


During the Thanksgiving recess in 1951, my wife suggested to me 
that I become a candidate for delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention of 1952. My first reaction was one of amusement and smiling 
indifference. Yet the more I thought about it, the more the question rose 
persistently in my mind: why not? We had lived in New Hampshire for 
two decades; my friends and accquaintances were scattered all over the 
State; I had taught history and government for twenty-five years; I was 
deeply interested in the political process; I felt that 1952 was undoubtedly 
to be an important year in electoral matters. 

After talking with various persons, therefore, and finding their coun- 
sel as encouraging as that of my wife, I took the plunge. About the 
middle of January 1952, I journeyed to the office of our Secretary of State 
in Concord, paid my fee, and filed as a candidate for delegate-at-large to 
the Republican National Convention, being listed as favorable to Dwight 
D. Eisenhower. There followed approximately two months of new experi- 
ences and unprecedented activities. I found myself driving to political 
rallies all over the state, sitting on platforms with Fred Waring; Senator 
Jim Duff of Pennsylvania; Senator Frank Carlson of Kansas; our own 
Governor Adams, of course, together with other delegates-to-be from New 
Hampshire; Senator Leverett Saltonstall of Massachusetts; Cliff Cooper of 
Pasadena, a former president of the Junior Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and a live-wire in the Eisenhower campaign. We even went 
to Boston to participate in a most interesting T-V show on the Sunday 
night before the primary election. 

On the day prior to the primary voting, which was March 11, a New 
Hampshire political prognosticator of some repute set forth his anticipa- 
tions of the outcome of the delegate race. There was a complete slate of 
delegates on the ballot listed as favorable to Eisenhower; there was 4 
similar slate of delegates for Taft; another similar slate for MacArthur; 
and one or two delegates who declared themselves to be independent in 
outlook, or pledged to “favorite sons” of New Hampshire. This prognos- 
ticator predicted that the voters would select a few of the “big-name” 
Eisenhower delegates—such as Governor Adams and former Governor 
Blood—, a goodly number of Taft delegates, and perhaps one or two of the 
MacArthur or independent delegates. The actual outcome, as the nation 
soon learned, was a clean sweep for the Eisenhower slate. Every delegate 


* Chairman, Department of Social Studies, Colby Junior College. 
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indicating his preference for Eisenhower was elected by the voters; this 
applied alike in the contests for delegate-at-large and for district delegates 
(10 and 4 respectively), and in the contests for delegates and alternates 
(14 and 14 respectively) . 

Between March 11 and July 5, the day Mrs. Squires and I left for 
Chicago, the most interesting developments were two: (1) the organi- 
zation of the delegation itself, in which I was honored by being named the 
Secretary; and (2) the avalanche of mail which descended upon each 
delegate after the official list had been printed. For many days in June I 
received an average of forty letters in each mail delivery. These came 
from all over the nation; from pressure groups asking endorsement of their 
platform proposals; from supporters of the various candidates for the 
presidential nomination, urging each one of us to back his candidate; from 
assorted “crackpots” of all persuasions, especially invidious being the ped- 
dlers of anti-semitism; and from the candidates themselves. For example, 
Candidate Taft mailed each delegate a handsomely framed and auto- 
graphed photograph of himself, to say nothing of a “Bob Taft” necktie. 
Special groups in Chicago sent shopping cards for use in certain of the big 
stores; courtesy cards for the horse-race track in that city; invitations to 
night clubs, famed eating establishments, and sporting goods stores. I 
made an endeavor to organize and file my mail, and it fills today a card- 
board carton two feet in length. The Chicago Tribune, which calls itself 
“The World’s Greatest Newspaper,” sent me a courtesy subscription for 
two full months prior to the Convention itself. 

Arriving in Chicago on Sunday, July 6, the New Hampshire delega- 
tion was met at the LaSalle Street Station by a band and a cheering as- 
semblage of Eisenhower workers. We were driven quickly to our hotel, 
where all our delegates and alternates had been assigned their quarters. In 
the afternoon the delegates met for a final conference with the chairman 
of our group, Governor Adams. Badges, credentials, and other papers 
and documents were given to us, and we had a long and friendly discus- 
sion. As we sat in the Governor’s suite twenty-two stories above Lake 
Michigan, looking out over the blue water, somebody remarked that this 
was supposed to be a smoke-filled room. Whereupon he and one or two 
other lighted cigarettes. This was the nearest approach to the famous 
phrase which our delegation ever witnessed. 

My impressions of the Convention itself were similar to what so many 
others have described. The auditorium was perfectly comfortable, the air- 
conditioning working at all times. The floor was too crowded with dele- 
gate chairs, however, and the aisles were too narrow. The arrangements 
for the working press and especially for the photographers were poor. 
New Hampshire drew seats in the two front rows on the right side of the 
auditorium, a most interesting location. The big names of the Convention 
were constantly passing in front of us, and often stopped for a chat with 
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Governor Adams. Thus I met party leaders from all parts of the nation, 
as well as many well-known figures from radio, television, and the press. 
Our seats were directly across the aisle from those of the New York dele- 
gation, and Governor Dewey sat within six feet of my own chair. It was 
interesting to watch the concentration of press photographers on him and 
on those who came to see him. 

The great demonstrations on the night of the nominations delighted 
me. Often as I taught my classes in government, I had wondered whether 
I would be drawn into the emotional excitement of the marching, the con- 
fetti throwing, the cheering, and the noise-making. The answer is simple: 
I was! My fellow-delegate, Headmaster William G. Saltonstall of Exeter 
Academy, and I were assigned the hilarious task of tossing paper plates in 
the air as the Eisenhower demonstration began, and I am sure that each of 
us scaled several dozen toward the rafters. The urgency of the marchers 
for Taft as they swept by us, pleading, cajoling, and attempting to per- 
suade New Hampshire to get in their line of march was fascinating. 
When our forces took the aisles an hour later, it was our turn to urge the 
Taft partisans to join us. But they stood adamant then as we had before. 

The nomination of the Vice-President on Friday evening was almost 
an anti-climax to the presidential nomination earlier that day. Then came 
the thrill of seeing our candidates escorted to the platform, their speeches, 
the cheering and the shouting, and the final adjournment by the tired but 
indomitable little chairman, Joe Martin of Massachusetts. Exhausted and 
nervously spent, the delegates rushed for their trains and scattered to their 
homes. But they would not forget easily the sensations of those five tense 
days,—the hospitality of so many people in the great city; the packed sub- 
ways; the camaraderie of delegates from all parts of the nation; getting 
into hotel rooms at two or three o’clock in the morning, to find a half- 
dozen complimentary copies of various newspapers piled in front of the 
door sill every day: the two chief New York papers, two Chicago papers, 
the Christian Science Monitor, and the Boston Herald. 

So much for my memories of attendance at the Convention, which, 
familiar though it may have been to many delegates, was a once-in-a-life- 
time experience for me. Out of my impressions, I wish to suggest answers 
to six questions often raised about the nominating procedure of 1952: 

1) In what specific ways was the impact of primaries felt in the 

Convention? 

2) How do delegates to the Convention view the proposals made for 

making the primaries national in scope? 
3) To what extent did New England influence the outcome of the 
Convention? 

4) How did this compare with the situation in previous Republican 
Conventions of the last fifty years? 

5) Does the average delegate feel himself a mere puppet in the hands 
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of powerful manipulators, or does he find that his role is both an 
important and satisfying one? 

6) Are there ways in which Convention procedure could be im- 

proved? 
Let us consider these queries in order. 

1) In the nation today only sixteen States have true presidential pri- 

maries. These primaries are by no means identical in legal basis or in 
significance. I consider that the New Hampshire primary law is one of 
the best in the country. Any person can file as a candidate for delegate 
by the payment of a $10 fee. He can indicate his preference for the 
presidential nominee or he can run as an independent. There is a clean- 
cut decision at the polls, and the delegate is in honor bound to vote for the 
candidate of his choice as long as there is a reasonable chance for his 
nomination. Our own delegation in caucus agreed unanimously to con- 
tinue voting for Eisenhower until he was nominated! We were spared, 
therefore, all the arguments over voting, all necessity for polling the dele- 
gates, all serious attempts to draw us away from our Eisenhower support. 
The other delegates and their leaders realized that we were committed, that 
our minds were made up, and that huckstering or bargaining was useless. 
This gave our delegation a sense of poise and ease which was most 
satisfying. 
_ After the Convention a friend sent mea clipping which ran as 
follows: “Persons in all walks of life were disgusted, nauseated, and horri- 
fied over the fact that a Christian nation should rely upon such methods 
for selecting leaders to fill the highest offices of Government. Bedlam 
reigned at Chicago. Liquor flowed in torrents. Money bags were opened 
to buy the votes of delegates. Moral values were disregarded. The serious 
business of choosing candidates for President and Vice-President was 
debased to the level of a Roman holiday.” None of these charges seems 
sound to me. I saw no evidence of money being used in any way to in- 
fluence delegates. As a delegate I paid every penny of my own expenses 
from the time I left New Hampshire until my return. I saw no lavish use 
or evidence of liquor among the delegates. The conduct of the men and 
women whom I met was as serious and intelligent as would be that of any 
other representative group of Americans. Perhaps I was fortunate in 
being in a delegation where the primaries meant. something. 

2) I should think, therefore, that the proposal to extend the use of 
presidential primaries from sixteen to forty-eight States is a good one. If 
the general procedures as we have developed them in New Hampshire 
could be adapted to the political conditions of the other States, I would 
feel that a real step forward had been made. The system of choosing Con- 
vention delegates by small groups of party leaders or even by State con- 
ventions attended only by party wheel-horses is obsolete. The rank and 
file of Americans have the right and the duty to be heard. Presidential 
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primaries, wher: carefully legislated, can provide the needed opportunity. 

3) It is my judgment that New England played a most active part 
in the 1952 Republican Convention. Governor Sherman Adams of New 
Hampshire was the floor leader for Eisenhower during the sessions, and his 
candidate prevailed. From Massachusetts Christian Herter, Katherine 
Howard, Henry Cabot Lodge, Leverett Saltonstall, and Joe Martin exer- 
cised great influence. Especially would I commend Martin’s fairness and 
parliamentary skill in handling the sessions of the unwieldy body over 
which he presided. Governor Lodge and Mrs. Clare Booth Luce of Con- 
necticut were active leaders in the Convention. Delegates from Vermont, 
Maine, and Rhode Island were important members on the four main com- 
mittees authorized by the Convention. 

4) While I can speak only on the basis of history as found in the 
various books and texts on the matter, I venture the assertion that New 
England had a more active role in this Convention of 1952 than in any 
convention in many years. Perhaps in the Convention of 1924, when 
Coolidge was nominated, New England men and women played a similarly 
significant role. But with the possible exception of that Convention 
almost thirty years ago, I believe that no Republican Convention in the 
past half a century was so much influenced by New Englanders as that 
of 1952. 

5) I did not feel that I was a puppet in the hands of anybody. I was 
elected to support Eisenhower, and I did so to the fullest extent of my 
ability and influence. My feeling was that in so doing I represented the 
wishes of a clear majority of the Republican voters in my State. No party 
leader or boss attempted to dissuade me. No individual in any way sought 
to deflect me from what I conceived to be my duty and my preference. 
I talked with many delegates from other States, some pledged to various 
candidates and some unpledged. I did not sense in them any feeling of 
futility or puppetry. Particularly did I enjoy meeting Stassen delegates 
from Minnesota; Warren men from California; and Taft men from North 
Dakota. The only exception to this feeling came at the time of the nomi- 
nations for the vice-presidency. There I did believe that there was an 
absence of delegate choice. For example, I talked that morning with a 
Minnesota delegate, and had the clear impression that his State was plan- 
ning to nominate Stassen.for the vice-presidency. Likewise, there was 
much talk among the delegates of various other candidates for this office. 
But during the day—and I do not know the details—the leaders got to- 
gether, and evidently agreed upon Nixon of California. That evening, 
when the roll of the States was called for the nominations for Vice-Presi- 
dent, every State except California passed, and Nixon was the only in- 
dividual put in nomination. This seemed then, and still seems to me, 2 
procedure which can hardly be reconciled with full delegate accountability. 

6) Yes, there are ways by which I believe the procedure at our great 
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national conventions can be improved. Let me suggest four: 

a) I believe too much time is allowed for some matters, and too little 
for others. For example, too much time is wasted on polling delegations. 
When any delegate feels the urge to demand a roll call, and does so, that 
delegation should be escorted from the Convention floor. In the presence 
of duly-authorized Convention officials it should be polled in a separate 
room. When this has been completed and certified, the delegation can 
return and the results be announced. Meanwhile, the rest of the States 
can be called in alphabetical order. 

Likewise, there should be more time allowed for such an item as de- 
bating the Convention platform. Senator Milliken droned through this, 
consuming by actual check of my watch somewhat more than an hour. 
It was then passed without debate in fewer than sixty seconds. i believe 
that one hour should be set aside for questions and discussion on the plat- 
form with no one speaker allowed more than two minutes and no one per- 
son permitted to speak more than once. 

b) I deprecate the cut and dried procedures which were seen in the 
nomination of Richard Nixon. I think that every Convention should put 
into nomination more than one person for the vice-presidency; and that, 
in no circumstances, should there be a rubber-stamp procedure such as 
was witnessed in Chicago in 1952. It is not an argument to say that 
Eisenhower preferred Nixon. There were other persons at the Convention 
who would have been equally acceptable to the presidential nominee, and 
the delegates should have had an opportunity to express themselves upon 
at least two names for the vice-presidency. 

c) There is no need in this day of national television hookups for 
holding the Convention in such a large and crowded auditorium. The old 
arguments for having the public in the galleries no longer hold true. I 
believe that every delegate and every alternate might well be permitted to 
to have at his disposal two guest tickets, and no more. With approximate- 
ly 2,400 delegates and alternates, this would mean about 4,800 guests. In 
other words, an auditorium seating 8,500 or 9,000 persons—counting 
press, radio, television, distinguished guests, party officials, etc.—is of 
ample size under modern conditions. Others who want to see the proceed- 
ings can easily do soon T-V. Many people in New Hampshire did not ask 
any questions of me when I returned. They wanted to fell me what had 
happened at Chicago. In fact, they were often able to do so, for the tele- 
vision camera gives much greater flexibility of Convention coverage than 
any one pair of human eyes. 

d) I would possitively bar any outside professionals from the staged 
demonstrations for candidates. In the 1952 Convention there were in 
every candidate’s parade scores of persons who had no connection with the 
delegates, who were simply brought in at the last minute to swell the 
ranks and make more noise. In my judgment there is no excuse for this. 
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I agree with the idea of pouring out one’s enthusiasm and emotional feel- 
ings. But it is the delegates who should so indulge, not professional noise- 
makers paid by the hour, and brought in from the outside for that ex- 
press purpose. 

Nevertheless, when all is said and done, the national party Conven- 
tion is a great American institution. As V. O. Key remarks in the latest 
edition of his comprehensive work, Politics, Parties, and Pressure Groups, 
‘.. .the national convention is part and parcel of the magic by which men 
rule. It is a great party ceremony symbolizing the expression of the will 
of the mass of party membership. ... The institution of the convention 
constitutes one of the great contributions of parties to the American sys- 
tem of government.” With these conclusions the secretary of the New 
Hampshire delegation to the Republican National Convention of 1952 
fully agrees. 


1 New York, 1952, pp. 474-475 
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Problems in American Democracy 


Second Revision 


BECAUSE—these features have led teachers throughout the nation 
to say that it is a precision teaching tool that gets results for 
teachers and students. 


@ FORTHRIGHTNESS: stimulates pride in our nation’s 
progress, shows the advantages of the American system. 


@ TEACHABILITY: unsurpassed in clarity of presenta- 
tion, adaptability, wide range of problems. 


@ ORGANIZATION: outstanding for its logon sequence 
of topics, their historical development, and their eco- 
nomic, political, and social backgrounds. 


Excellent teaching aids - Up-to-date material - Clear style 
For further information please write to 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 


Measuring the Human Dimension' 


By Roy Fairfield” 


Ascertaining the nature of manners and customs of any era is one of 
the most difficult tasks which the historian confronts. Men have long re- 
corded births and deaths, election of tribal chiefs and politicians, and the 
cost of selling goods, but they have been less inclined to make observa- 
tions about everyday living. The scholar may well develop the sensitivity 
of the poet in order to catch the nuances of daily life; he will probably 
find letters, diaries, folk songs, and newspapers most helpful for this pur- 
pose. The writer has used this method and material in studying life in 
Saco, Maine, 1865-1900. Many of the following observations may serve 
not only to suggest how the social scientist can attempt to measure the 
human dimension, but also how his data often becomes the raw material 
for the creative writer. 

Naturally economic resources, size of dwelling, and intellectual and 
social interests shaped the home life of Saco residents; consequently, it is 
dificult to make generalizations which are valid for every class. But de- 
spite the distracting (or attracting) effects of church and lodge, political 
meeting and circus, and scores of other events, the average family re- 
mained home more than people do today. This was certainly true of the 
housewife in an age antedating time-saving, electrical gadgets and baby- 
sitter bureaus. Even upper-class women often arose at dawn to do their 
chores. Moreover every spring they sacrificed considerable “elbow-grease” 
and their husbands’ many curses during the annual house-cleaning ritual. 
If 2 woman could afford to vacation in the country or at the seashore, she 
almost dreaded to return to her greatest plagues: flies and peddlers. She 
also received a dozen warnings a year to watch her clotheslines, especially 
when gypsies and circuses arrived in town. She both feared and enjoyed 
social visits. Her prestige often depended upon them, but they involved 
an enormous amount of work. The housewife could, however, rely upon 
such a volume as Just How to help her over untested ground. If she 
followed instructions carefully, for example, she could not go astray in 
preparing breakfast: 

To make the fire, shake down all the ashes and cinders, cleaning 
the grates completely. Then lay in some twisted rolls of paper, 
—then some slivers of wood, arranged, not thrown, lightly among 
and above them, so lodged that one bit will kindle the next. . . 


* Assistant Professor of History at Bates College. 
‘For a thorough documentation see author’s dissertation, Seco, Maine, 1865-1900, in 
the Archives Division of Widener Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
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It will now be half past six o’clock, as 1 have allowed. It is 
better to give the larger margin at this end of your work. 
Take your dough from the bread bowl... . ? 

Preparing meals on a wood-fired kitchen range did not lend itself to 
the quick-lunch methods of the present age. Most women baked their 
own bread and pastry. Canning fruits, berries, corn, and tomatoes became 
a normal procedure toward the end of the century, while most families 
kept vegetables in the cellar as long as feasible. The fare might vary from 
the pork-fat-gravy-and-potato dinners of the lower classes to the chicken 
repasts of the mansion-dwellers, but the majority could afford fresh fish 
and beef throughout the year. Oyster stew was a popular dish, the mollusk 
selling for only a dollar a gallon. Clams were available for the digging, 
since they were plentiful at nearby Camp Ellis, Hills Beach, and Bidde- 
ford Pool. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas dinners featured the turkey, whereas the 
Saturday-night baked bean had become a Saco, as well as a Boston, institu- 
tion. An incident occurring at a well-to-do Main Street home illustrated 
how an average person regarded such an exotic dish as Welsh rabbit. 
When the daughter asked the cook what she was making, the latter re- 
plied, “Oh, I am making one of them outlandish things your mother likes 
so much, but I don’t remember the name.” A few minutes later, however, 
it dawned on her, and she informed the little girl that she was making a 
“French monkey.””* 

While some women specialized in raising cactus plants, others reared 
children. No easy task in any era, bringing up a child produced a multi- 
tude of headaches in an age which had not reaped the full benefits of 
scientific research. If parents nursed a boy through the mumps, chicken 
pox, measles, and a half dozen other diseases, they might have an equally 
difficult time keeping him in school for lack of clothes or will power. 
Playing hooky was a popular sport. Then, too, he might work incredibly 
long hours to catch a six-inch trout, salvage a stray log from the river, or 
scrape up a pound of old iron from the streets, but he sometimes required 
pants-warming stimulation to fill the kitchen woodbox. One waggish 
newspaper columnist was particularly helpful to youngsters beginning to 
smoke during the seventies, for he reported on the sweet-fern crop early in 
the season. 

Children most eagerly anticipated five holidays: Washington’s Birth- 
day (tartub night), April Fools’ Day, the Fourth of July, Halloween, and 
Christmas. And no matter how much a boy enjoyed school, he had more 
fun fishing in Deep and Goose Fare Brooks, swimming in the river neat 
the boom, or rushing to the wharf to greet the schooner Oliver Dyer and 


2A. D. Whitney, Just How (Publisher and date?) The copy which I used was 4 gift 
in 1883. 
3 Biddeford Weekly Journal, April 4, 1884. 
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its generous Negro cook, Chris Trinningham. After a Wild-West show, 
a state-guard demonstration, or Salvation Army concert, the boys paraded 
about as cowboys, soldiers, or tambourine-shaking mimics. Mayflowering, 
snowball-fighting, playing ball on the commons with gravestones from the 
old cemetery for bases, and attending candy pulls rounded out the life of 
an active child. 

The high school fellow revealed his manners when he made his New 
Year’s resolutions: 

Resolved; not to grumble at anything except losing a shirt 
button. 

R; not to stand upon the street corners if a policeman is 
to be seen. 

R; that all cigarettes I smoke shall be smoked in secret for fear 
of consequences. 

R; to keep my boots nicely blacked if I can coax mother to 
black them. 

R; to have perfect lessons if there isn’t a church social to attend. 

R; to sit in the parlor and let the fire go out entirely rather than 
get a hod of coal.... 

R; to carry a cane and part my hair exactly in the middle but 
never allow anybody to call me dude if I happen to be the larger 
and stronger. 

R; never to steal apples, pears or grapes until positively sure the 
owner doesn’t keep a dog... . * 

When the youth reached marriageable age, another set of problems 
arose. Social position gave a deterministic bent to most nuptials; other- 
wise the wagging of tongues could be heard above the wedding bells. 
Naturally the suitor with the “smart” horse and buggy had the best op- 
portunity to win the most beautiful girl, even though the chaperone was a 
generally accepted institution. For parlor dates the family album served 
as a subtle means of getting heads together. 

Nor did all marriages run smoothly. By 1900 the York County 
divorce rate was the second highest in Maine.° Only after a husband 
flourished a meat-cleaver at his wife did friends succeed in breaking up 
one family squabble in the river section. Those who craved a little spice 
between court hearings could follow domestic warfare through newspaper 
advertisements. One woman refused to suffer public humiliation silently, 
so she wrote to the Maine Democrat: 

Whereas, my husband, JOHN B. MOTLEY, advertises that I 
have left his bed and board and warns all persons against trusting me 
on his account, this is to notify all whom it may concern that I have 


‘The Tripod (March, 1891), pp. 4-5. 
” Saco was the second largest community in the county, having an average population 
of 6,000 from 1860 to 1900. 
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not left his bed and board, and that he never had any; I took my own 

bed with me when,at his request, I left his mother’s house. . . . 

Saco, April 12, 1867 CLARA A. MOORE MOTLEY 

Another spouse cautioned tattlers against telling stories “to my wife that 
I get hot, and stay at public houses and Irish shanties on the railroad. . . .”* 
And thus the mill was always furnished with grist for local gossip. If it 
were not a tale about a drunken woman chattering obstreperously at 
churchgoers, it might concern the rotten-apple-throwing feud between 
two prominent Main Street merchants, the presence of a Peeping Tom, or 
the shop-lifting exploits of a “certain group” of ladies. One grandfather, 
wiping the molasses stains from his progeny’s chin, pointed to a woman as 
she passed by: “That, my child, is a gossip.” He went on to observe that 
they were usually of the “female persuasion,” knew everything, and were 
not niggardly with their knowledge. ‘Why certainly, I chould like to be 
a gossip,” he muttered, “Next to a candy butcher in a circus I would 
rather be a gossip than anything else under the sun.””* 

Whist served as the group fad, but it required an alert individual to 
keep pace with women’s fashions. Local newspapers featured items about 
the current modes, especially after pictorial advertising became more com- 
mon in the eighties and garments from “Magic Garters” to “Palpitating 
Breast Pads,” bonnets to shoes, and bustles to socks, were available to the 
“modern” woman. Hats served not only as objects of desire, but also as 
targets of derision. In the spring of 1865 the Maine Democrat described 
the low, close-lying bonnet which was almost invisible from the front, 
remarking that “the smaller they grow the more they cost!”® When an 
Independent reporter asked a well-known bachelor to comment upon the 
popular jute switches, he replied that it must be “mighty poor soil to re- 
quire so much fop dressing.”"® During the nineties the Easter parade be- 
came so important an event on the social calendar and local women donned 
such a great variety of hats that one prankster remarked to a Standard 
editor, “I'll bet you a quarter that there is not an organist in the two cities 
who will dare to play “Where did you get that Hat,’ Sunday morning 
when the audience is coming up the aisle.”"? . 

Other dressing customs confused more logical townsfolk. One old 
gentleman couldn’t understand why the girls did not wear their hoods in 
season, to which the Standard replied, “probably it is for the same reason 
that so many women wear furs in the summer.”!? Russet-colored shoes 


6 Maine Democrat (Saco), April 23, 1867. 
7 John Haley, Notebook, p. 215. MS. in Frank C. Deering collection, in possession of 
Miss Katharine and Mr. Joseph Deering, Saco, Maine. 
8 Biddeford Weekly Journal, May 11, 1883. 
9 Maine Democrat, April 4, 1865. 
10 York County Independent (Saco), Aug. 16, 1870. 
11 Biddeford Daily Standard, April 1, 1893. 
12 [bid., Feb. 3, 1893. 
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dominated in the spring of 1894 after many had economized by blacking 
their footwear the previous winter! The next year the turned-up Mikado ~ 
boot sold “‘like hot cakes.” When women began to ride the safety bi- 
cycles, they dressed their legs more attractively. The majority “sported” 
bright half-length plaid and striped socks, but modest cyclists wore three- 
quarter-length black. 

Toward the end of the century the reaction against unhealthful and 
uncomfortable women’s clothing set in at Saco. One group formed a club 
to abolish hooped skirts; other women’s organizations employed speakers 
to discuss sensible dressing. A Thornton Academy student wrote an 
allegory about Fashion, that child “born to the parents Luxury and 
Conceit.”"* | Meanwhile townspeople adopted many fads such as the in- 
stalling of imitation stained glass, the wearing of birthstone rings, the 
furnishing of homes with rattan and willow furniture, and the collecting 
of buttons. During the mid-eighties every proper hostess decorated her 
dinner table with small bunches of wooden toothpicks arranged to sim- 
ulate a closed umbrella; Japanese lanterns brightened garden parties. Not 
even the “four hundred” could resist the palmistry craze of 1896. End- 
men at the annual minstrels delighted in satirizing these customs as well as 
dozens of other practices. 

The runaway horse was the most dependable source of excitement. 
If the creature did not upset a hogshead of fish, thereby providing the 
alley cats with a lunch, then he often distributed wagon-wheels and shafts 
about the community, or ran until exhausted. No matter how common 
the occurrence, it always created a stir, the danger element being strangely 
fascinating. 

Other events arousing curiosity varied from the routine to the 
ridiculous. For years after the completion of the Boston and Maine Rail- 
road merchants closed their doors and rushed to the depot with fellow 
citizens to watch the trains pull in. Exhibitions of dolls, loving cups, and 
bows and arrows drew knots of buzzing people to store windows. And 
residents would lean for hours on the railing of Cataract Bridge to watch 
a fisherman below the falls, to peer down-stream toward the wharves and 
the green-studded shores of Cow Island, or to catch the reflection of the 
setting sun in the upper pools of the river. Lounge on Main Street as they 
might, however, they quickly detected a stranger’s presence. And who 
wouldn’t note the man garbed in a linen suit trimmed with red, white, and 
blue ribbons, advertising Coe’s Dispepsia Cure? When one daring young 
lady donned male attire and drove through the streets with a friend, 
several boys recognized her at once, sent up a howl, “and all of the 
people... gazed at the occupants of the team with mingled mirth and 


censure,”"24 


'ST he Tripod (Jan., 1892), p. 8. 
‘'Biddeford Weekly Standard, Oct. 8, 1890. 
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The business district had its particular “characters,” most of them 
social derelicts who lived in shanty village beside the wharves, men more to 
be pitied than despised. Aside from these loafers who gathered day and 
night at the entrance of Pepperell Square to lay the dust with tobacco 
juice, others added color to the scene. If russet-bearded O. P. Greene, the 
shoe merchant, could not entertain his associates with a story, he amused 
them by his absent-minded attempts to mail letters in a fire box. Charles 
O. Gerrish, a jeweler, hated animals and urchins, was a vegetarian, and 
appeared among the last to wear a cape and beret. “He was in fact a 
strange combination of native refinement, education, and talent which had 
become ... almost entirely hidden by eccentricities and peculiarities of a 
most disagreeable and of a brutal nature.”'® Consequently the townsfolk 
regarded him with both hostility and amusement as he attacked all comers, 
including his brother, with fists and newspaper letters. Characteristically 
enough, he died as he had lived, shut up alone in his shop, the victim of his 
own tragic flaw: misanthropy. 

Billy Osborn shared honors with Sam Lord, the politician and drug- 
gist, in attracting a coterie of congenial souls to his barber shop. Here, 
the boys delivered many a tall tale into the world from their pregnant 
brains. Charlie Cleaves, the gravestone sculptor, swore solemnly that he 
stood on the bluffs at Hills Beach and sighted the clock on the Congrega- 
tional Church four miles away. What is more, he told the time! In 
popularity the practical joke ran a close second to the enormous lie. One 
tailor aroused considerable controversy when he exhibited an egg in his 
shop window with a sign reading, “This egg was laid. Buy a rooster.” 

Hundreds of additional sounds, smells, and sights affected the daily 
life of Saco people: the ringing of mill and church bells to regulate the 
rounds of economic, social, and religious activity, the clanking of the 
wheels on the newly-installed electrics, and the odor of burning autumn 
leaves. When visitors paused to listen to the natives, they learned that 
winter days were “cold as Greenland,” that speakers were “hot shots,” and 
that “Whoop ’er up!” was a proper temperance cry.'? And an excellent 
thing was “perfectly squee” to the youth.'* Then, simply by checking his 
friends’ shirt-stains, the observant citizen could determine with accuracy 
when the strawberry season ended and the blueberries were ripe im 
local pastures. 

Summer had its own characteristics: 

The ice cream growler is being rushed. 
Kids whose mothers are afraid they'll be drowned, are going 
home with shirts on inside out. 


15Biddeford Record, Jan. 24, 1896. 

16] bid., April 22, 1896. 

17 William Grant Brooks, Diary, Nov. 20-24, 1895. MS. in writer's possession. 
ISThe Tripod (Mar., 1890), p. 7. 
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The hurdy-gurdy man who forgot to get his instrument filled 
with new tunes during the long and dreary winter is on earth. 
The baseball crank has forgotten to attend prayer meeting and 
instead has joined the ranks of the curbstone orators.’” 
As one oldtimer noted, some communities might escape the big-cheeked 
sewing machine agent or smiling undertaker but 
Every town has a village dog.... You can easily recognize him. 
His color is usually a dirty yellow, and he steers himself by a bushy 
tail which curls dejectedly over his back. The village dog was never 
known to have a friend in the wide, wide world, and is the recipient 
of everybody’s kicks. He never associates with other dogs, but skulks 
about by himself .... He may disappear for a time, but is sure to 
turn up again.”” 
The lowly cur was not the only neglected being, even in a small com- 
munity. A local poet brought out this fact in recounting a railroad 
accident: 
Low was his birth, Sharply discussing 
Humble his station, The last nomination 
Menial his work, Holding his views up 
Irish his nation. With deep intonation ... . 
Hardened and toughened, 
Used to privation, 
Deemed soft ease 
Base degredation. 


Home from his work To one more unfortunate; 
One day he was walking, (So the press cite em) 

Crossed the railroad Reporter near noted it— 
With a friend talking. Just made an item.”* 


Saco folk’s response to the human comedy did not differ from that of a 
thousand other generations in many a civilization. Sudden death in- 
variably shocked them, but few would understand perhaps that tragedy 
lay in the unfulfilled potentiality and quick-forgetting, rather than the 
gory details of a particular dying. Even when a prominent citizen passed 
on to Laurel Hill Cemetery, the majority of people continued in their 
diurnal rounds, preserving the prejudices of their class and station, per- 
forming their tasks at home and abroad, and maintaining loyalty to their 
family, lodge, and church. Saco was like many 2 town, it had no indis- 
pensable men. 


"Biddeford Record, May 9, 1895. 
Biddeford Weekly Journal, June 22, 1883. 
*'Daniel Holmes, Sqwibs (Saco, 1881), pp. 39-43. 
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General Education in the Social Sciences' 


By Conrad Wright* 


In recent years, various attempts have been made to create general 
education courses in the social sciences. Two approaches to the problem 
have been popular. The more common of the two has been based on 
history. It has often taken the form of a course in Western Civilization, 
which tries to avoid the pitfalls of the old survey course by concentrating 
on particular periods or issues. These can then be treated in depth, and 
enriched with contributions from art, music, and literature on the one 
hand, and sociology, social psychology, and cultural anthropology on the 
other. The Contemporary Civilization course at Columbia was one of the 
pioneering efforts of this kind; there have been many variations of the 
original pattern. 

The second and less common approach has been based on the analy- 
tical social sciences, rather than on history. Those who have explored this 
alternative seem to agree that an interdisciplinary course is desirable. At 
the same time, they recognize that capsule versions of the basic principles 
of anthropology, sociology, economics, and political science, presented to 
the students seriatim, neither represent a true interdisciplinary approach, 
nor fulfill the promise of general education. Yet the alternative to such a 
smorgasbord is not easy to find. 

The root of the difficulty is that each of the disciplines 1 have men- 
tioned presents us with a series of abstractions from a particular perspec- 
tive of a social whole. But once we have developed abstract schemata of 
the several disciplines, it is almost impossible to relate them meaningfully 
to one another. The economist can elaborate a theoretical model of mono- 
polistic competition, for example, in an effort to explain how prices are 
set. The anthropologist similarly can develop a model of a six-class strati- 
fication system for Yankee City. But how is one to integrate mono- 
polistic competition and social stratification, along with similar abstrac- 
tions from psychology and political science? 

The answer lies in a return to social wholes, where the special con- 
cerns of the various disciplines are found, not in the form of a series of 
abstractions, but in the concrete behavior of real people. Such social 


* Assistant Professor of History at Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

1 This essay is based both on my own experience in planning and teaching courses in 
general education at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and on what I have 
been able to assimilate of the insights of several of my colleagues. I should like to 
acknowledge indebtedness in particular to the late Robert K. Lamb, to Mr. Thomas 
F. O'Dea, to Prof. Arthur Mann, and te Prof. Duncan $. Ballantine, now President of 
Reed College. It should be clearly understood, however, that thie essay is not an 
exposition of the current program in general education at M. I. T. 


wholes may involve various degrees of complexity. The interaction of 
two strangers casually meeting on the street is a complete situation, if a 
transient one. The interactions among members of a family over a period 
of time are considerably more complex. The complexity becomes progras- 
sively greater as one moves from family to local community, to nation- 
state, and finally to world-community. But none of these social wholes 
is the exclusive province of a single discipline. 

To understand complex social wholes as wholes instead of a series of 
partial abstractions is no easy task. It can be done, however, by the con- 
struction of what the late Robert K. Lamb has termed “living models.” 
If we take for analysis a metropolitan-regional complex such as the one 
centering on Boston, we may conceive of the life of that particular social 
whole as made up of an incredibly intricate series of interactions among 
two million people. These interactions are not random and chaotic, but 
are patterned in many different ways: by social class structure, by ethnic 
group animosities, by neighborhood loyalties, by transportation networks, 
by economic institutions, by informal groups and cliques, by political and 
religious allegiances, by status hierarchies of many kinds, to suggest only a 
few. Furthermore, not all the individuals of a community are equally im- 
portant. When the mayor consults with the president of the largest bank, 
the results are likely to be of more consequence than when Mrs. Fitzpat- 


. rickgossips with Mrs. O’Neill over the back fence. The construction of a 


living model of a community is begun by locating its strategic decision- 
makers and uncovering the patterns of interaction among them. But it 
is not enough to point out that the mayor talks with the bank president; 
it is also important that one is Catholic, the other Protestant; one is old- 
family, the other a representative of a newer ethnic group, and so forth. 
The significant patterns of interaction, understood in terms of the various 
kinds of structure in the community, may serve as a living model of a 
concrete social whole. 

The construction of living models is not without pitfalls. One of 
them is a problem of perspective. If the investigator is both participant in 
and observer of a community, he must transcend his own position in the 
network, or else he will overestimate the importance of the channels of 
interaction closest to him. Another problem is posed by the passage of 
time. Every node in a network of interaction represents an individual 
whose status is subject to alteration. When Charlie Gray gets to be vice- 
president of the bank, the network of which he is a part is at once altered. 
Channels of interaction which previously were of minor importance be- 
come significant; new channels develop and others disappear. Simultane- 
ously Charlie Gray’s own perspectives are altered. The living model must 
therefore have a time dimension as well as space dimensions. 

The value of the living model for general education arises from the 
fact that it is a representation, if a simplified one, of real relationships 
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in real situations. General education, I take it, is concerned with the 
development of the whole man, rather than with the training of specialists. 
General education in the social sciences should give students an awareness 
of the social relationships within which they operate and which largely 
determine their behavior. The place to begin is the unique situation in 
which the student finds himself. By building models successively of such 
social wholes as his family, his church, his school, and his local community, 
the student can assimilate what he needs of the special concepts, defini- 
tions, and generalizations of the various social sciences, without mistaking 
partial abstractions for reality. After all, economic men do not make 
decisions, not even economic decisions. It is men who make decisions; and 
the kind they make will depend on how they, as unitary human beings, are 
related to the total structure of the social wholes in which they partici- 
pate. The use of living models does not mean hostility to the theoretical 
formulations of the several disciplines; it simply directs attention to the 
point where integration among them is possible. 

These general comments must now be translated into operating pro- 
cedures for college courses. I should like to think for the time being in 
terms of an integrated two-year sequence for Freshmen and Sophomores. 
The first year would then begin with some consideration of the individual, 
his personality structure, and the hereditary and enviromental factors 
shaping it. This would be followed by the construction of living models 
of families, small groups, associations and going concerns of various kinds, 
social classes, local communities, and metropolitan-regional complexes. 
The progression here is from those groups of which the student is most 
immediately aware, to those which may appear to him at the outset as a 
sort of vague impersonal social environment. 

The concrete situations from which the models are built may be 
found in many places. First and foremost is the experience of the student. 
Another source is case studies from the literature of the social sciences. 
These might include the Bank Wiring Observation Room of the Haw- 
thorne Plant of Western Electric,” or the Chinese village described by 
Martin C. Yang.* Equally valuable are situations from fiction and auto- 
biography. A book like Richard Wright’s Black Boy, for example, may 
serve as a case study of personality development, and also as the basis for 
a living model of groupings within which color-caste structures are im- 
portant. From Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt may be developed a model of 2 
community in which social class structures, among other things, are 
significant. These models should be built from situations found in non- 
Western as well as Western cultures. 


2 See Fritz J. Roethlisberger and W. J. Dickson, Management and the Worker (Cam- 
bridge, 1939); or the convenient summary in George C. Homans, The Human Group 


(New York, 1950), Chapter 3. 
3 Martin C. Yang, A Chinese Village (New York, 1945). 


The important thing about use of such materials is that the student 
begins with them, and not with a textbook. The use of a textbook often 
prevents him from seeing in real situations anything except what his text 
has prepared him to see; or else gives him a sense of frustration when 
reality fails to conform to the ideal structure which he has learned from 
a book. Reading in fiction and autobiography should not be reduced to the 
level of pat illustrations of predigested conclusions. Concrete situations 
presented in the round should be the main substance of the course. After 
a considerable amount of analysis and discussion, the class may ultimately 
read, for example, Ralph Linton on status and role, or Berle and Means on 
the corporation. But these should be regarded as more expert statements 
of things which the student should first become aware of in life itself. 
Needless to say, such a course will not be a lecture course. For one 
thing, its objective is not the communication of facts or concepts, but an 
increase in sensitivity of human relationships. A discussion group, in- 
volving twenty-five students at most, is essential to the process; a re- 
lationship of active lecturer and passive listener does not help it much. 
Furthermore, the teacher must know his students much more intimately 
than is possible in a large lecture course where there is no feedback. He 
must understand something of their personalities, their family back- 
grounds, their home towns, and their aspirations. Much of this know- 


. ledge may come from essays which the teacher reads himself, instead of 


turning them over to a graduate student for correction. 

It has been my experience that a relationship of confidence is very 
quickly established; and that students are amazingly frank about them- 
selves and their problems of social adjustment. For this reason, such a 
course given in the Freshman year is often of enormous help to students as 
they struggle to find themselves in an unfamiliar environment. The dis- 
cussion group serves some of the functions of a group therapy seminar. 
And when students find themselves in serious psychiatric difficulties, the 
teacher is likely to become aware of it even before the college psychiatrist 
does. Collaboration between the two can be of great help to both. 

Two major projects carried on throughout the year may be used to 
give focus to the Freshman course. They are community studies, one by 
the student, the other by the instructor.* As various aspects of com- 
munity life come up for class discussion, each student should treat them in 
terms of his own home town. The resulting series of short essays may be 
reworked into a final long paper; or one aspect of community life, treated 
in preliminary form in a brief paper, may be developed into a long essay. 
Meanwhile the instructor may use a community study of his own re- 
peatedly for demonstration purposes im class. There is no satisfactory 


* See Robert K. Lamb, “Suggestions for the Study of Your Hometown,” Human Organi- 
zation, XI (1952), 29-32. 
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substitute for a community survey made by the teacher himself; he can- 
not fall back on Middletown or Yankee City or Jonesville. He should not 
set his students to work on a community study until he knows from his 
experience what some of the problems are which they will encounter. 

The Freshman course which has been outlined will take the student 
through an examination of the local community, or at most, the metro- 
politan-regional complex. The Sophomore course carries the process of 
model-building into even larger social wholes, such as the nation-state and 
the world community. These larger groupings involve somewhat different 
teaching problems, yet there need be no serious discontinuity in method 
and point of view between the two years. The theme is still the inter- 
actions of individuals and groups. I conceive of “interactions” here some- 
what more broadly than is perhaps common among social scientists. Even 
those phenomena which the economist deals with in national income 
analysis may be regarded as interactions, of such complexity that they 
have to be handled as statistical aggregates instead of individually. Hence 
there is an unbroken continuity from the most casual interaction en- 
countered at the beginning of the Freshman year, to the very complex, 
statistically-expressed ones which will be encountered in the Sophomore 
year. Throughout, we are concerned with the quality, frequency, and 
structured pattern of interactions. 

The chief difference in method between the two years is that case 
studies will take the place of fiction, autobiography, and student experi- 
ence as material for analysis. Let us assume that we wish to build a model 
of a modern industrial society. The United States from 1929 to 1941 or 
1946 may be used as a case study. The points of strategic decision-mak- 
ing may be located, especially in Washington and New York, where 
government officials, union leaders, business men, bankers, and others share 
responsibility. An examination of the relationships among these decision- 
makers, operating in a particular historical setting, is a good way to get at 
some of the larger institutional and social structures of this country. 
Within this context, one may appropriately examine some of the generali- 
zations and abstract models of the political scientists and economists. From 
the political history of the New Deal, it is possible to work out into a 
consideration of pressure groups, parties, and public opinion. From the 
economic history of the period one may move on to a consideration of 
theories of the business cycle and fluctuations of national income. From 
the history of the American economy in time of war, one may proceed to 
an examination of the problems of economic growth. Nor does this list- 
ing exhaust the possibilities. 

The advantage of such a procedure is that it reminds the student that 
the usefulness of theoretical generalizations and abstract models does not 
depend on their logical perfection only. It may be good for the student to 
learn from the economist that certain steps can be taken to prevent catas- 
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trophic depressions on the one hand or runaway inflation on the other. 
He also needs to realize that there may be times when the best of economic 
advice may be suicidal politics. That, after all, is the kind of world in 
which we live. 

While my chief concern in this essay has been general education, I 
should be willing to argue that some of the principles I have outlined 
would be helpful in professional education as well. If a unified science of 
human relations is to develop, the specialist must be more than a specialist; 
he must also have a deeply-ingrained feel for living wholes. 
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An American Views South Africa’s Problems 
By Gwendolen M. Carter* | 


Few overseas countries have been so much in the news recently as 
South Africa. There are, in fact, many reasons why Americans should be 
interested in that country. Its industrial progress in the past few years 
parallels and, in relation to its European population, in some respects out- 
strips the advances made within the United States. Still more important 
are the developments taking place in South Africa and, indeed, throughout 
the continent of Africa, as its indigenous population is affected increas- 
ingly by industrialization and European ways of life. 

It is misleading, in fact, to consider the relations of Europeans and 
non-Europeans in South Africa without reference to the same problem in 
other parts of Africa. What exists in Africa today is a problem unique in 
its complexity. This problem is created through the interaction of a 
large indigenous population which is underdeveloped culturally and eco- 
nomically, and of a relatively small but highly advanced population of 
European ancestry which feels Africa to be its home in exactly the same 
way as Americans feel the United States to be their home. Incidentally, 
South Africa celebrated this year the three hundredth anniversary of its 
first European settlement. 

Inevitably, the advanced group is economically dominant within the 
areas of European settlement in Africa. But interaction between Euro- 
peans (as the white settlers are called on this continent) and non-Euro- 
peans has had a disintegrating effect on tribal traditions, created a new 
pattern of needs and desires among the natives, and led their most intelli- 
gent members to seek the same sources of power as those possessed by the 
European: eduation, economic status and, increasingly, political represen- 
tation. In East and Central, as well as South Africa today, the most press- 
ing question is: how can the native’s natural desire for an improved 
position within his country be made compatible with a due return to the 
European settlers without whose skill and energies this would still be an 
undeveloped continent? 

No other part of the world has faced this problem in anything like 
the same dimensions. In North America, of course, the European settlers 
gradually outpaced the indigenous population in numbers, and thus pro- 
vided ethnological, as well as cultural and economic reasons for their 
dominance. In Asia, we have seen in the past few years a great upsurging 
of independence against direct European dominance. In some instances, 
notably the Asian Dominions—India, Pakistan, and Ceylon—this has been 
coupled with the establishment of better relations with the former imperial 
power, Great Britain, than existed before. But in these countries there 
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was no considerable settled European population such as is found in East, 
Central and South Africa. The closest parellel existed with the Dutch in 
Indonesia, and even there Holland was looked on as “home” to a greater 
degree than is true of many, probably most, of the Europeans settled in 
Africa today. The Afrikaner, in particular, feels he has no other home 
than South Africa to which his ancestors came in the seventeenth century 
and which has been the focus of his life and interest ever since. 

One of the great difficulties in discussing the relation of the European 
and non-European in South African life is that the atmosphere surround- 
ing any such consideration is surcharged with fear. The fear is not 
obvious in every-day life which is as normal as that in the United States, 
and in fact, extraordinarily pleasant. It is born inevitably, however, of 
the vast disparity in numbers. In South Africa there are only about two 
and a half million of European ancestry while there are eight million 
Bantu natives (divided into many distinctive tribes), one million colored 
(mixed blood), and a quarter of a million Indians. Some idea of what 
this means can be gained from a realization that the highest percentage of 
negroes in any state of the United States is about fifty percent. In South 
Africa, the European is outnumbered by four to one. 

Many of the South African natives, moreover, are still “raw,” that is, 
they have had relatively little education or chance for development. Any- 

_ one who saw the marks of the Durban riots in January 1949 as I did 
during my previous trip to South Africa, realizes how ferocious can be a 
roused native who is still in this state of development. At the same time, 
no one can be more kindly, responsive and generous than the tribalized 
natives I have visited recently in different parts of the Union. 

It would be easy to say that the natives would be far happier if they 
could be left alone to continue living as they have in the past. But that is 
about as helpful as saying that Europeans would have been happier with- 
out the industrial revolution. For better or worse, the African natives are 
being intermeshed increasingly into a society dominated by machinery and 
money. Their poverty, caused partly by lack of land, but also by soil 
erosion which is intensified by overgrazing and lack of foresight and care, 
drives 75-80 per cent of the able bodied men to seek employment outside 
the tribal reserves (amounting to just under 20 per cent of the Union’s 
land) in the gold, coal and diamond mines, on the farms, or as garage 
hands, domestic servants, or in factories. In any South African city or 
town, many more natives than white people are seen on the streets. They 
provide the basic labor force of the country. 

The current civil disobedience movement led both by Africans and 
Indians seeks the abolition of the “discriminatory” laws which affect the 
non-European who lives ia what may be termed the European area of 
society. For example, natives must carry passes which testify that they 
are outside the reserves, or on the streets at night, with permission. Indians 
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are not allowed to enter the Orange Free State. Moreover, non-Europeans 
are restricted as to occupation though more by the action of the white 
trade unions, which jealously guard their standards of living against com- 
petition, than by statutory enactments. 

Can a solution be found for this most pressing problem: the relation 
of European and non-European? No question is more hotly debated in 
South Africa today. At one extreme is the answer of “ideal apartheid” 
preached by the Nationalist group known as SABRA (South African 
Bureau of Racial Affairs) and also by a substantial wing of the Dutch Re- 
formed Church. This would be an apartheid which would involve com- 
plete separation of Europeans and non-Europeans in every branch of life— 
economic, as well as political and social—and thus ultimately the establish- 
ment of separate native states which would gradually evolve from tutelage 
into independence. At the other end of the spectrum is the small group 
of liberals who uphold the old Cape policy of “equal rights for all civilized 
men” and, therefore, would admit non-Europeans to political and perhaps 
ultimately social equality when their educational standards justified it. In 
between is a wide range of views. These vary between the rather negative 
apartheid of the Nationalist Government—which so far has sought to 
reduce the already meager influence of the non-European in political life, 
and to make social segregation more rigid, but accepts the universal inter- 
mingling in economic life—and the somewhat more flexible but not 
essentially different views held by a large proportion of the official opposi- 
tion, the United Party. 

If anything other than “ideal apartheid” is to be practised in South 
Africa—and it would require an almost inconceivable measure of courage 
to face the disruption of the economic and social life of the community 
which ideal apartheid would entail—the native must be aided not only to 
adjust to the industrial society he has become so much a part of, but also 
to find possibilities for development within it. More widespread education 
of a type more fitted to his experience and needs is essential to this process. 
From the other side, the European society must gradually accept a more 
positive role for the non-European. That this can happen has been shown 
by what has gone on in the United States in the past decade, where more 
opportunities for negroes have coincided with greater tolerance by the 
whites. But American experience would seem to indicate that tolerance 
has to grow; it cannot be forced. Some of this tolerance arises out of 
necessity: the need to increase the labor force in certain areas, for example, 
and this process is at work in South Africa. Natives are now doing skilled 
jobs in factories, or being trained as typists, when this would have been 
unthinkable not very long ago. The question is: can this process operate 
quickly enough to satisfy the rapidly accelerating demands of the 
non-Europeans? 

The relation of Europeans and non-Europeans complicates every issue 
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in South Africa. But it must be said that native affairs themselves are 
complicated by the second great division in the country: that between the 
Nationalist Afrikaners, whose party is now in power, and the more moder- 
ate Afrikaners and English-speaking South Africans, whose United Party 
is in opposition. This division represents much more than the ordinary 
struggle between political parties for the spoils and responsibilities of 
office. For the Nationalist Afrikaner has a clear cut view of life which he 
is trying to bring into being in South Africa. This Christian Afrikaner 
view, which the Nationalists maintain, is rigidly Calvinistic, with the 
authoritarian overtones which that faith traditionally has had when its 
people were in a majority; it emphasizes the language, Afrikaans, as a re- 
inforcement of the separate identity of the Afrikaner; it exalts the right 
of the country, South Africa, to pursue its own policies. The intensity of 
the feeling behind these policies and beliefs comes out of the long nine- 
teenth century isolation of the Boer, when he deliberately turned his back 
on the liberalism sweeping Europe; it feeds on the bitter defeat in the 
Anglo-Boer War; perhaps, most of all, it arises from fear of the non- 
European. A by-product of the increasing political power of this group 
is not only a more rigidly enforced separation of Europeans and non- 
Europeans, but also a growing lack of communication between the two 
sections of South Africa’s European community. 

This lack of communication is not because, as in Canada, for ex- 
ample, so few people are genuinely bi-lingual. While only 15 per cent of 
Canadians are in command of both English and French, more than 70 per 
cent of South Africans speak both English and Afrikaans. But at the 
same time, there is far less social contact of understanding between 
English-and Afrikaans-speaking (particularly the Nationalist Afrikaners 
among the latter), than might be expected from this record. Moreover, 
it is quite startling to read the newspapers in both languages for one often 
feels that quite different events, places and people are being described, as 
the news in both the English and the Afrikaans press tends to be partial 
and partisan. Many people feel that an even more serious source of 
division is the increasing segregation of Afrikaans-and English-speaking 
children in different schools. It is true that the other language is taught 
in both instances, but as a foreign language, not as a means of learning 
general subjects as was true in the earlier bi-lingual schools. Some have 
gone so far as to say that a “corrugated iron curtain” is being set up 
between the two European peoples of the Union. Resulting misunder- 
standings and even bitterness are making it the more difficult for South 
Africans to work together to deal with the still larger problems involved 
in the relations of Europeans and non-Europeans. 

All too many people have been finding it all too easy these days to 
judge South Africa. I believe that it is far more important to try to 
understand its manifold problems before coming to any conclusions about 
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them. It can be truly said that this relatively small country possesses all 
the world’s problems in miniature. Some very good things are being 
attempted here; some bad mistakes are being made. But in varying de- 
grees that is true of all of us. We can learn much from South Africa’s 
experience, perhaps particularly about the need to work hard at the dif- 
ficult problems of communication with people of different languages, 
background, and stages of development. The problems of South Africa 
are problems of universal significance which must be wrestled with con- 
tinuously in the international community as well as within this country. 
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Book Reviews 


BASIC RULES OF ORDER. By Thomas H. Eliot. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 1952. 180 pp. $2.00.) 


This small volume is designed to make parliamentary procedure in- 
telligible to the layman, and it succeeds in its purpose. One has only to 
have seen school assemblies, debating societies, and faculties tying them- 
selves into knots to realize the value of Eliot’s BASIC RULES OF 
ORDER. There are an even hundred rules, some with several subsections. 
The purpose of each one is explained, and there are frequent concrete 
examples of the rules in action. These are always helpful and frequently 
amusing. Here is an example, illustrating Rule 25: Personal attacks: 

C, favoring acceptance of the gift of 400 acres, says: “Why 
does Mr. B. oppose it? Because he is an old fogy, with a grasping 
attitude that has harmed this town for thirty years.” C is out of 
order. After being warned, he continues: “B probably wants to buy 
that property himself and sell it to the town at a fat profit.” The 
chairman orders C to his seat. 

As the above example suggests, Eliot’s BASIC RULES OF ORDER 

should have special usefulness at the local level in social clubs, town meet- 
"ings, schools, labor unions, and charitable organizations. It contains an 
excellent chapter on how to preside over a meeting and an appendix on 
how to organize one. 

Mr. Eliot has had a varied and distinguished career in politics, and is 
now Chairman of the Department of Political Science at Washington 
University, St. Louis. It may be, however, that his greatest public service 
has been to present the elements of parliamentary procedure with con- 
ciseness, lucidity, and wit. He has earned the gratitude of those who wish 
to promote the effectiveness of democratic practices in this country. 
Phillips Exeter Academy HENRY W. BRAGDON 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THREE REIGNS. By Sir Frederick Ponsonby. 
(New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1952. 494 pp. $5.00.) 


Sir Frederick Ponsonby, Lord Sysonby, is well-known to historians for 
his publication in 1928 of the Letters of the Empress Frederick. This pre- 
sent book, edited by Colin Welch, is made up of the recollections which 
Sir Frederick had begun to write a few years before his death in 1935. 
They cover the last years of Victoria’s reign from 1894, and the reigns of 
Edward VII and George V. The material on George V is slight in com- 
parison with that on the earlier rulers. 

Sir Frederick, of course, had had unparalleled opportunities for know- 
ing the British ruling family and all its relatives in Europe. At the time 
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of his death in 1935, he had been keeper of His Majesty’s Privy Purse since 
1914. Earlier, he had been Equerry, Assistant Keeper of the Privy Purse, 
and Assistant Private Secretary to Queen Victoria. After a brief service 
in the Boer War, Sir Frederick returned to Court to the same position he 
had occupied under Victoria. By 1935 he had spent over forty years im 
service at Court. The recollections, except in scattered instances, say 
little of politics, but enrich immensely our knowledge of the manners 
morals, customs, and attitudes of the late-Victorian and Edwardian 
worlds. Sir Frederick was obviously a witty man, and the stories he tells 
are one of the most charming features of the book. 

The Recollections are uneven in quality. Passages of great charm afe 
succeeded by dull accounts of who was where when. Of immense interest 
for the historian, however, are the character sketches of Victoria and 
Edward VII, the story of Edward VII’s state visits in Europe, the sketches 
of the Kaiser, and the difficulties of publishing the Empress Fredericks 
letters against the Kaiser’s opposition. And for Gilbert and Sullivan 
charm, nothing could equal Sir Frederick’s story of how Edward VII and 
Lord Lansdowne awarded the Order of the Garter to the Shah of Persia. 
Connecticut College HELEN F. MULVEY 
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